REGARDING SACRILEGE 


2. Martiana 


I write this brief ruling in response to the question of how someone might atone for mutilating cult 
statues and desecrating a household shrine. 

In ancient Greek and Roman law, sacrilege was treated as a very serious offense. For instance, 
“Alcibiades, being found guilty of impiety (doéBeia asébeia) for the mutilation of the herms,’’' was 
condemned to death. King Antiochus IV Epiphanes is even said to have died through divine vengeance 
for attempting — and failing — to plunder the temple of Artemis in Elymais.* Such examples might lead 
us to think that destroying one’s holies is unforgivable, but this would be wrong. 


For one thing, the law is not the same as what is right, nor can it adequately represent the attitudes of an 
entire society. For another, smashing your own sanctuary is a very different matter from destroying 
publicly set up herms or robbing a holy temple. Private holies are also dedicated to the gods, of course, 
but it is not as if anything we have does not belong to them. It is rather as Seneca says: “All things that 
are in the hands of children belong to their father; yet who does not know that a son can make a gift to 
his father? All things belong to the gods, and yet we have set up a gift to the gods and thrown them a 
coin.”* In other words, to damage what we have privately set aside for the gods is not fundamentally 
different from ruining the possessions we have kept for ourselves. A parent expects that their children 
will break things, and if the gods are good, they must be kindlier than any parent.’ 


So, rest assured that you have not turned the gods against you or committed an unpardonable 
transgression. When we say that the gods grow angry, it is best to take this in the sense that Sallustius 
assigns to it, namely that “when we become evil, we are separated from them through unlikeness. 
When we live in accordance with virtue, we cling to the gods, but when we become evil, we make them 
hostile to ourselves — not because they are wrathful, but because our wrongdoings do not allow us to be 
illuminated by the gods. [...] And if we can find atonement from our wrongdoings with prayers and 
sacrifices, if we ‘appease’ and ‘change’ the gods, it is really through our own actions, and through a 
reversion towards the gods, that we heal our evilness, and enjoy the goodness of the gods again.” 


The question remains how this appeasement or propitiation is accomplished. From the inscriptions 
collected in the Corpus of Greek Ritual Norms,° it seems that the penalties for transgressions at public 
temples could include some appropriate form of restitution (such as restoring or replacing the items that 
were damaged), and purification followed by sacrifice. The mode of this depends on your established 
custom, but at minimum I recommend sprinkling round yourself and round the restored shrine with 
seawater (or an equivalent) for purification, and offering a sacrificial cake (or multiple cakes) and 
incense. 


Since Sallustius also mentions prayers, you may wish to say something like: “Gods, grant forgiveness, 
and protect me from turning away from you!” These things are not said to change the gods’ minds, but 
to exhort yourself, and so grow nearer to them again. 


Scholia on Hermogenes’ Statuses, p. 435 (in C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, vol. 4, Cotta 1883). 

Polybius, Histories 31.9. 

Seneca, On Benefits 7.4.6. This is the only ancient monograph on grace (yéptc khdris) surviving from antiquity. 

Seneca nevertheless argues in favor of punishing sacrilege (On Benefits 5.14.2; 7.7.3), but he is referring to legal 
punishments for temple-robbery, not divine punishment for private acts of blasphemy. The gods themselves can neither 
be harmed nor do harm (Moral Epistles 95.59). 

5 The Book of Sallustius the Philosopher 14.1-3. 

6 These can be found online under http://cgrn.ulg.ac.be/. 
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